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"MUSIC HATH CHARMS." 

i^Frontispiece^ 

G. A. Storey, A.R.A., Painter. T. Sherratt, Engraver. 

N the Art Journal for June, 1875, ^^^ g^ve a 
sketch of Mr. Storey's career as an artist, and 
accompanied it with a few illustrations. Since 
then Mr. Storey has been elected into the ranks 
of the Royal Academy, an honour he had legiti- 
mately won by the many pictures which, during 
several years, he had contributed to the annual 
exhibitions of that institution, and of subjects as varied in character 
as they are distinguished by qualities inseparable from good Art. 
"His canvases are never overloaded with material," we wrote of 
them on the occasion referred to, ** and, on the other hand, they 
are never wanting in subject-matter of more or less interest. 
Nature has bestowed on the painter excellent inventive capacity, 
which has been carefully cultivated according to the teachings of a 
school wherein graceful design is a leading feature, whatever may 
be the theme." And we find this quality in the figure of the lady 
^yho, concealed behind the huge trunk of a pollard willow, listens 
stealthily to the voice of a young man practising a ballad out in the 
open air, which very probably he hopes visibly to sing to her by- 
and-by. The situation is certainly humorous : the vocalist giving 
expression to the words of the song by his outstretched hand, un- 
conscious of being overheard, and the quiet attitude of the lis- 
tener, fearful lest even the rustling of her dress should disturb the 
music which, doubtless to her, ** hath charms " of more than ordinary 
welcome. The incident — perhaps not altogether improvised — will 
doubtless afford both performer and auditor some pleasant amuse- 
ment hereafter, and perhaps call up a blush on the cheeks of both. 
The landscape portion of this picture is painted with unques- 
tionable truthfulness and vigorous yet delicate pencilling : it makes 
a beautiful setting to the principal figure. 



AURORA. 



J. L. Hamon, Painter. 



J. Levasseur, Engraver. 



ters. of great renown, Paul Delaroche and C. Gleyre, to whom 
Delaroche transferred, or rather recommended, his pupils when 
obliged to relinquish teaching. He was born in 1821 ; died in 
1874. In 1848 he exhibited two paintings, 'Over the Gate' and 
'The Tomb of Christ,' at the Museum of Marseilles. In 1862 he 
exhibited at the Paris Salon a picture entitled ' My Sister is not 
there,' that attracted great attention, and was bought by Louis 
Napoleon. Among his best-known paintings are ' The Maidens 
of Lesbos' and 'The Muses at Pompeii.' 

His ' Aurora ' is a refined and exquisite figure, except that the 
drawing of the lower limbs is somewhat clumsy. Lightly clad — 

'' The meek-eyed Morn appears, mother of the dews," 

which glisten like pearls on her flowing hair, on the leaves of the 
stately hollyhock, and on those of the gracefully-twining con- 
volvulus. A flower-cup of this last plant, assumed to be filled 
with the " orient pearls," as Milton designates the dewdrops, 
Aurora holds gracefully and lightly to her lips. The sentiment is 
pretty and poetic, while the whole picture is suffused by a white, 
misty, and warm tone of sunshine, suggestive of " the young day 
pouring in apace." 



LION-HUNTING IN ARABIA: THE RESCUE. 



C. A. CoESSiN DE LA FossE, Painter. 



J. C. Armytage, Engraver. 



M. Jean Louis Hamon, the painter of this poetic composition, 
is a French artist, who had as his instructors in painting two mas- 



Among the pictures exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
London, to which prizes have been adjudged, is the one engraved 
here ; a premium of forty guineas having been awarded to the 
painter of it in 1864, as the "best picture, irrespective of subject, 
by a French artist resident on the Continent." M. Coessin de la 
Fosse was born at Lisieux (Calvados), and was a pupil of Picot, 
and afterwards of Couture. He exhibited this picture at the Salon 
in Paris, in 1863, under the title of ' Chasse au Lion par les Arabes,' 
and with the following motto : " C'est ordinairement un parent 
de la victime qui se devoue." The painting is about seven or eight 
feet in width, and it will perhaps better bear criticism as a work of 
Art than as an illustration of wild sporting-life. If the grouping 
of the hunters is not very sportsmanlike, the composition is pic- 
turesque, and the design spirited. 



THE METHODS OF A MARINE PAINTER. 




AVES," said Mr. M. F. H. De Haas, the marine 
painter, as we were talking one afternoon in 
his studio, " never exactly repeat themselves ; 
but a similar wave always comes back, so that, 
in making studies of them, I watch the appear- 
ance of just such a wave as I wish to repre- 
sent, draw it at once, and take its colour from 
a second wave. Only after long experience will the drawing be 
successful, and even then the correct aspect of a wave is hard to 
get. Waves in deep water have one distinctive aspect, waves in 
soundings another, waves along the shore another. In mid-ocean, 
for instance, they are rounder and hill-fike ; near the land they be- 
come sharp and broken up. As for colour, in deep water they are 
a dark, inky blue, difficult to describe because it varies with the 
appearance of the sky; while towards soundings they become 
greenish, and nearer the shore greener, where the coast is rocky, 
and yellowish where it is sandy. Waves in deep water are always 
the most difficult for me to paint ; the motions of those on the 
coast are much more distinct and regular. 
"The great charm of marine painting," continued Mr. De Haas, 
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" consists in the fact that every cloud of any size affects the colour 
of the water, so much so that what you see is rather sky-reflection 
than the real colour of the water, except, of course, in the imme- 
diate foreground. Wind also comes in and changes the colour: 
the less wind there is the more nearly perfect is the reflection of 
the sky. On the surface of a lake, when there are no wind and no 
motion, the sky is perfectly mirrored. I have seen instances," he 
exclaimed, " when you could hardly tell which was sky and which 
was lake." The reflection was complete both in colour and in 
shapes. Of course, the ocean, being never as still as a lake, never 
perfectly reflects the colours of the clouds. But often it comes 
very near doing so ; and the chief pleasure of a marine painter lies 
in watching arid reproducing these shifting, glorious hues." 

The walls of this artist's studio are almost entirely covered with 
studies of sea-scenes. His process of making these studies is 
simple, and I was glad to get hold of it, because what an artist 
says about himself to a friend is always more interesting than what 
a critic says about him to the public. Each study was a foot and 
a half long by one foot wide, and took two hours in the making. 
'* You can't work much longer than that," ^- "'^ " ^^- ^'^^^' ^"^ 



he said, "the light. and 
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